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££  ¥F  MUSIC  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ! ” 
I exelaims  Orsiiio  in  the  opening  scene  of 
“ Twelfth  Night”,  thus  giving  expression 
to  the  idea  which,  from  the  days  of  classic 
Greece  up  to  our  own  day,  has  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed — the  idea,  namely,  that  music 
is  the  language  of  the  Emotions.  Writers  of  all 
times  have  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  power 
music  exercises  over  us.  The  Spartan  Ephori 
are  said  to  have  directed  that  the  Doric  Scale 
should  be  exclusively  used  in  the  education 
of  youth,  as  it  was  considered  the  only  one 
calculated  to  inspire  obedience  and  courage; 
while  Plato  wished  wholly  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  the  Lydian  Scale  on  account 
of  its  sensual  and  enervating  tendency;  and 
in  modern  times  Klopstock  is  said  to  have 
remarked  of  Rouget  De  Lisle  that  with  his 
“ Marseillaise  ” he  caused  the  death  of  fifty 
thousand  Germans. 
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The  enormous  influence  of  music  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  and  it  needs  but  to 
glance  at  our  opera  houses,  our  concert  halls, 
our  music  schools  to  realize  the  important 
part  played  by  it  in  every-day  life.  No  other 
art  appeals  to  us  so  closely  as  this,  no  other 
aflfects  us  so  powerfully  or  enters  more  inti- 
mately into  our  lives.  It  is  even  probable, 
as  Darwin  says,  that  “ the  perception,  if  not 
the  enjoyment,  of  musical  cadences  and  of 
rhythm  is  common  to  all  animals  ” and  this, 
he  continues,  “ no  doubt  depends  on  the 
common  physiological  nature  of  their  nervous 
systems  ” (^).  This  latter  clause  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  may  be,  after  all,  a sound 
physiological  basis  for  an  explanation  of  the 
wonderful  effects  music  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  us.  Instead  of  resting  content  to 
exclaim  with  some  that  “ Music  is  not  of  this 
world,”  or  to  describe  it,  like  Carlyle  (^),  as 
“ a kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech, 
which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and 
lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that,”  may  we 
not,  by  searching,  arrive  at  a more  substan- 
tial, though  less  exalted,  foundation  for  our 
views  regarding  the  power  of  music? 

Though  there  has  frequently  been  a certain 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  musicians  to  make 


(1)  Descent  of  Man”  1871.  Vol.  ii,  p.  333. 

(2)  ''  On  Heroes  and  Hero-worship.”  Lect.  iii. 


their  art  the  subject  of  strict  scientific  en- 
quiry (^),  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  its  marvellous 
powers  by  being  in  any  way  accounted  for 
would  lose  much  of  their  charm,  there  has 
yet  been  from  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  onwards 
a long  list  of  musical  savants,  among  whom 
Zachino  and  Rameau  are  great  names,  who 
have  contributed  towards  giving  music  a firm 
scientific  basis.  The  researches  of  these 
writers,  however,  have  generally  been  in  the 
direction  of  theoretical  science  and  have  done 
little  to  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the 
influence  of  music. 

The  celebrated  researches  of  Helmholtz  i^) 
were  among  the  first  to  lend  a physiological 
aspect  to  music;  but  since  his  great  work 
appeared  in  1863  many  other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  attack  the  problem  more  from 
a psycho-physiological  point  of  view,  for,  as 
Grustav  Engel  (^)  points  out,  Helmholtz  con- 
fines his  attention  almost  solely  to  purely 
physiological  eflPects  consequent  upon  our 
perception  of  certain  vibrations.  His  theory, 
also,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  minor 
chord  is  due  to  the  slight  existing  dissonances 


(1)  Mendelssohn  is  a case  in  point,  his  aversion  to  any  theories 
or  speculations  concerning  his  art  having  been  most  marked. 

(2)  “ Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen,  als  physiologische 
Grundlage  fiir  die  Theorie  der  Musik.” 

(3)  “Die  Bedeutung  der  Zahlenverhiiltnisse  fiir  die  Tonempfin- 
dung”.  Dresden,  1892. 
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occurring  in  its  resultant  notes,  has  proved 
inadequate  to  fully  account  for  that  curious 
difference  between  major  and  minor,  as  has 
been  recently  shown  by  Richard  Hennig  (^). 

As  long  ago  as  1852  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
an  essay  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Style  ” hint- 
ed at  the  true  theory  of  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic. He  there  says,  “ the  musical  composer 
catches  the  cadences  in  which  our  feelings 
of  joy  and  sympathy,  grief  and  despair,  vent 
themselves,  and  out  of  these  germs  evolves 
melodies  suggesting  higher  phases  of  these 
feelings.”  Here  we  have  the  foundation  on 
which  any  rational  explanation  of  the  true 
function  of  music  must  build  up;  for  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  whilst  song 
itself  was  evolved  from  our  giving  vocal 
expression  to  our  intenser  emotions,  instru- 
mental music  has  in  its  turn  been  evolved 
from  song  (‘^). — How  closely  instrumental  mu- 
sic follows  our  natural  emotional  utterances 
is  shown  by  glancing  at  some  of  the  musical 
terms  employed  by  composers  to  illustrate 
their  intentions.  Such  terms  as  cantabile, 
sotto  voce,  or  clolente,  sospivando,  morendo, 
and  a host  of  similar  ones,  speak  eloquently 
for  themselves  and  testify  to  the  truth  that 


(1)  “ Die  Charakteristik  der  Tonarten.”  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  36-40. 

(2)  See  Helmholtz,  “Die  Lehre  etc.  3rd  ed.  1870,  p.  577;  also 
Darwin  “Descent.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  333. 
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the  cadences  in  which  our  various  emotions 
vent  themselves  form  the  basis  of  our  music. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  said  that  music 
is  always  capable  of  calling  forth  definite 
emotions,  for  the  same  composition  will  fre- 
quently have  vastly  different  meanings  for 
two  different  individuals.  What  to  one  ap- 
l^ears  expressive  of  the  greatest  despair  may 
be  regarded  by  the  other  as  indicative  of  the 
highest  delight.  Eduard  Hanslick  relates  in 
one  of  his  works  (^)  that  at  the  time  when  the 
celebrated  aria  in  “ Orfeo 

“ .J’ai  perdu  mon  Euridice, 

Rien  n’egale  mon  malheur  ” 

was  moving  thousands  to  tears  (even  such  men 
as  J.  J.  Rousseau)  a contemporary  of  Glluck, 
named  Boye,  made  the  remark  that  the  oppo- 
site words : 


“ J’ai  trouve  mon  Euridice, 

Rien  n’egale  mon  bonheur  ” 

would  suit  the  melody  equally  well,  if  not 
better.  Mr.  Haweis,  also,,  in  his  book  “ Music 
and  Morals  ” has  well  shown  what  vastly  dif- 
ferent interpretations  may  be  given  to  one  and 
the  same  piece  of  music  by  different  indivi- 
duals, and  that  curious  duality  in  its  emotio- 


(1)  ''  Vom  Musikalisch  Schonen  ” Leipzig,  1891,  pp.  46,  47. 
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nal  purport  which  a composition  sometimes 
exhibits  even  to  the  same  individual  is  amus- 
ingly but  aptly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
when  he  makes  one  of  his  Society  heroines 
enquire  of  her  somewhat  mystified  companion 
whether,  when  listening  to  sweet  music,  it  has 
never  struck  him  that  “ the  rudiment  of  po- 
tential infinite  pain  is  subtly  woven  into  the 
tissue  of  our  keenest  joy.” 

Although  a certain  ambiguity  of  meaning 
is  thus  possible  with  some  campositions,  it 
is  scarcely  so  with  pieces  of  a more  specific 
character.  A dirge  or  a funeral  march  is 
not  likely  to  be  found  expressive  of  joyous 
feelings  by  any  one,  though  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  that  the  well-known 
movement  in  Dflat  major  in  Chopin’s  “ Marche 
Funebre  ” has  frequently  been  parodied,  many 
maintaining  that  its  character  is  the  reverse 
of  solemn  and  that  it  is  scarcely  suitably  plac- 
ed in  a funeral  march.  But  now  the  question 
arises : If  music,  according  to  the  popular  as- 
sertion, is  the  language  of  the  Emotions,  how 
is  it  that  it  does  not  always  express  the  same 
emotion  to  different  people? — Why  are  not  all 
similarly  affected  by  the  same  strains?  The 
reply  is  that  music  can  neither  illustrate  a 
particular  situation,  nor  express  a specific 
emotion;  it  can  only,  as  Helmholtz  (^)  says. 


(1)  “ Die  Lehre  ” etc.  p.  399. 
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induce  a state  of  consciousness  wliicli  may 
correspond  to  that  accompanying  certain 
emotions  and  Avhich,  therefore,  will  be  iden- 
tified with  them.  But  this  naturally  depends 
very  much  upon  the  amount  of  imagination 
possessed  by  the  individual ; hence  we  see  that 
a piece  of  music  must  of  necessity  be  differ- 
ently interpreted,  psychologically,  by  differ- 
ent individuals.  Billroth  (^)  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  music  can  only  produce 
in  us  certain  vague  states  of  feeling,  it  cannot, 
except  by  association,  present  a definite  idea 
to  the  mind.  A sudden  fortissimo,  for  in- 
stance, can  induce  a state  of  consciousness 
which  may  accompany  the  feelings  of  great 
fright,  intense  anguish,  or  extreme  delight ; or 
again,  an  adagio  passage  may,  according  to 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  listener,  be  inter- 
preted as  indicative  of  pathos,  enthusiastic 
sentimentality,  or  religious  fervour.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  with  the  poet: 

“ And  as  the  mind  is  xntch’d,  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk,  or  grave 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch’d  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies.” 

Music,  then,  itself  incapable  of  calling  up 
definite  feelings,  merely  forms  the  ground- 
work, whereon  our  varying  emotions  mould 


(1)  Theodor  Billroth,  “ Wer  ist  musikalisch  ? ” Berlin,  1895. 
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themselves,  and  this  it  does  by  virtue  of  its 
original  function  of  being  the  outward  and 
audible  expression  of  our  inner  nervous  energy 
and  consequent  muscular  tension,  for,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  (^)  says,  “ whenever  we  are 
directly  conscious  of  the  causation  of  sound 
(namely,  when  we  produce  it  ourselves), 
its  invariable  antecedent  is  force,”  i.  e.  mus- 
cular contraction.  If,  then,  music  serves,  as 
it  were,  merely  as  a tonal  index  of  a certain 
amount  of  muscular  energy,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  it  is  that  emotions  of  a to- 
tally opposite  character,  yet  entailing  a similar 
expenditure  of  nerve-force,  may,  according  as 
the  listener’s  “ mind  is  pitch’d,”  be  attached 
to  one  and  the  same  piece  of  music;  and  that 
all  emotional  feeling,  of  whatever  character, 
tends  to  discharge  itself  in  muscular  contrac- 
tions, which  are  strong  in  proportion  as  it  is 
intense,  is  a well-established  fact.  Thus  we 
have  cries  of  delight  as  well  as  cries  of  pain; 
shouts  of  joy  as  well  as  shouts  of  anger,  prov- 
ing that  a given  amount  of  nervous  energy 
may  be  appropriated  by  emotions  of  widely 
different  character. 

It  needs  scarcely  pointing  out  that  the  va- 
rious “nuances”  pertaining  to  musical  dynam- 
ics, such  as  the  crescendo  indicative  of  in- 


(1)  ''First  Principles”  3rd  ed.  1870,  p.  182. 


creasing,  the  diminuendo  of  waning*  nervous 
energy,  are  directly  referable  to  physiological 
causes  and  we  may  probably  say  with  equal 
certainty,  as  Billroth  suggests,  that  the  chief 
characteristic  difference  between  the  major 
and  minor  keys  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  In  Chapter  iii  of  his  interesting  work 
“ Wer  ist  musikalisch?  ” he  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  the  larynx  to 
sing  a minor  third  than  a major  third,  as  it 
costs  less  muscular  energy,  and,  as  waning 
energy  is  characteristic  of  a depressed  state 
of  mind  and  body,  music  in  which  minor  thirds 
predominate  will  acquire  a melancholy  cha- 
racter. Though  it  is  probable  that  other 
causes  also  conspire  to  produce  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  minor  chord  (^),  it  is  never- 
theless a fact  that  a certain  laryngeal  laziness 
characterizes  people  of  a languid  tempera- 
ment, as  witness  the  peculiar  slurring  cadences 
and  melancholy  character  of  Eastern  music  in 
general,  while  the  “ minor  key  ” in  which  the 
confirmed  invalid  pitches  his  voice  is  known 
to  all.  According  to  Billroth  we  speak  in 
minor  and  recite  or  shout  in  major,  and  this 
in  some  measure  may  account  for  the  fact 

(1)  Helmholtz  seeks  an  explanation  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  minor  chord  in  the  slight  existing  dissonances  occurring  in  its 
resultant  notes;  hut  this,  as  already  pointed  out,  has  been  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  fully  account  for  the  peculiar  difference  bet- 
ween major  and  minor. 
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that  the  beginnings  of  music  with  the  ancients 
were  generally  written  in  minor,  for  their 
music  was  largely  an  imitation  of  spoken 
dialogue.  Indeed,  a study  of  the  various  inter- 
vals employed  in  every-day  speech  discloses 
many  facts  of  significance;  the  moderate  ten- 
sion of  the  vocal  ligaments,  occasioned  by  the 
slight  discharge  of  nervous  energy  which  ac- 
companies gentle  emotion,  producing  small 
intervals;  while  the  greater  tension,  caused  by 
the  excitement  of  deep  emotion,  produces 
larger  intervals. 

A physiological  aspect  is  thus  lent  to  some 
of  those  wonderful  effects  in  music  which  ap- 
peal most  closely  to  the  purely  emotional 
side  of  our  nature  and  we  may,  perhaps,  in 
this  w^ay  the  more  readily  understand  why  it 
must  be  that  “ there  is  in  souls  a sympathy 
with  sounds  ” or  why,  as  Bacon  wrote,  “ tunes 
and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity  wdth 
the  affections : as,  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men’s  minds  to 
pity,  warlike  tunes.”  We  may  also  understand 
why  the  sentimental  will  feel  inclined  to 
exclaim  with  Orsino : 

“ That  strain  again; — it  had  a dying  fall: 

0,  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  violets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odour.” 

and  why  low  and  dulcet  music  in  general  will 
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find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  lives 
are  swayed  by  gentle  emotions,  for  “soft  is  the 
strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows.” 

The  perception  of  rhythm,  which  we  have 
in  common  with  lower  races  and  even,  it  is 
probable,  with  animals  and  which  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  underlying  our  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  music,  is  an  essen- 
tial trait  in  our  physiological  constitution ; for 
not  only  is  feeling  in  general  apt  to  discharge 
itself  in  muscular  actions  which  are  rhythmical, 
such  as  clapping  hands,  jumping  for  joy,  etc., 
but  those  muscular  movements  which  condi- 
tion life  itself,  viz.  heart-beat  and  breathing, 
are  rhythmic  in  character.  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  (^)  has  likened  the  rhythm  or  tempo 
of  a piece  of  music  to  the  pulse  in  the  indi- 
vidual, maintaining  that  the  former  is  to  mu- 
sic what  the  latter  is  to  life;  and  Billroth,  in 
the  work  already  quoted,  contends  that  the 
various  phenomena  of  breathing — the  accel- 
erated rate  of  respiration  accompanying  men- 
tal and  bodily  excitement  and  the  even  or  re- 
tarded rate  denoting  a calm  frame  of  mind — 
find  their  analogue  in  the  accelerando  and  ri- 
tardando  of  the  musical  composer.  The  close 
relationship  existing  between  music  and  danc- 
ing, of  which  latter  rhythmic  movements 

(1)  See  a letter  from  Weber  to  Aloys  Praeger  in  the  Berliner 
Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  for  July,  11,  1827. 
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form  the  basis,  serves  to  bring  still  further 
into  prominence  the  physiological  character  of 
musical  rhythm,  while  it  is  a significant  fact 
that  the  young  and  energetic  generally  prefer 
music  with  strongly  marked  rhythm.  In  the 
music  of  the  old  masters,  Scarlatti,  Bach,  Han- 
del, we  find  a marked  predominance  of  the 
rhythmical  element,  nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  many  of  their  compositions,  such  as 
the  Suites,  are  framed  on  the  lines  of  dance- 
music. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  which  seek  to 
explain  on  psycho-physiological  grounds  some 
of  those  wondrous  effects  produced  in  us  by 
music,  may  be  fitly  summed  up  in  the  concise 
words  of  Herbert  Spencer  (^) : 

“ Loudness  of  tone,  pitch  of  tone,  quality 
of  tone,  and  change  of  tone,  are  severally 
marks  of  feeling,  and  combined  in  different 
ways  and  proportions  serve  to  express  differ- 
ent amounts  and  kinds  of  feelings.” 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  magic  power  of  melody 
in  terms  of  muscular  force  must  of  necessity 
be  inadequate  and  crude ; to  which  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  “ muscular  theory  ” does  not 
for  an  instant  claim  to  elucidate  all  the  mani- 
fold effects  called  forth  in  us  by  music.  All 


(1)  Principles  of  Ethics,”  Vol.  i,  p.  248. 
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that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  sliows  the 
primary  effect  which  music  has  on  us  to  he 
based  on  the  conception  of  muscular  force. 
Around  this  conception,  mostly  an  uncon- 
scious one,  are  grouped  all  those  secondary 
complex  feelings  and  thoughts  called  up  by 
ideas  of  association,  fitness,  style,  school, 
technique  etc.  which  go  to  make  up  our  art- 
istic concept,  and  in  a large  number  of  cases 
these  secondary  feelings  are  sufficient  to  all 
but  obliterate  the  primary  one. 

It,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  particular  “ art-form  ” employed  by  a 
composer,  is  felt  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  emo- 
tional purport  of  the  music  itself,  the  true 
function  of  music  being  for  the  time  over- 
shadowed by  mere  conventionality;  and  that 
this  is  even  sometimes  the  case  with  the  mas- 
ter pieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  or 
Mendelssohn,  cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  much  in  our  music  which  is  of  a 
purely  conventional  character  and  which  will 
change  with  the  times  as  taste  alters;  our 
system  of  scales,  of  harmony,  even  the  tone 
of  our  instruments,  being  founded  largely  on 
arbitrary  principles. 

The  power  of  association,  which,  for  instance, 
leads  us  to  ascribe  a serious  character  to 
all  complicated  polyphonic  compositions  on 
account  of  the  strict  attention  necessary  to 
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understand  and  follow  them,  opens  to  us  a 
world  of  possibilities,  and  to  the  imaginative  no 
keener  enjoyment  presents  itself  than  that  of 
mentally  wandering  through  the  maze  of  emo- 
tions and  thoughts  awakened  in  them  whilst 
listening  to  music.  It  is  probable  that  we 
have  here  an  explanation  of  those  sedative 
effects  which  music  is  able  to  produce  in  cases 
of  nervous  disturbance  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention, as  it  were,  “ by  magic  numbers  and 
persuasive  sound  ” from  a painful  sensation, 
and  though  attempts  (^)  have  recently  been 
made  to  show  that  music  can  be  something 
more  than  merely  a sweet  oblivious  antidote — 
namely,  that  it  can  in  certain  cases  soothe  the 
disturbed  brain  by  setting  up  some  kind  of 
oscillatory  movement  in  the  nerves— these 
and  similar  experiments  are  chiefly  of  a me- 
chanical nature  and  have  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  music,  as  such. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  music,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  magical  power  is  capa- 
ble of  transporting  us  to  a world  of  unrealities 
and  “ exciting  in  us  sensations  and  ideas 
which,  from  their  vagueness  yet  depth,  appear 
like  mental  reversions  to  the  emotions  and 
thoughts  of  a long-past  age.”  Music,  indeed, 


(1)  See  an  article  on  “Music  as  a Sedative’’  in  the  Brit.  Med. 
Journal  for  June,  4,  1898. 
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“ arouses  dormant  sentiments  of  which  we 
had  not  conceived  the  possibility,  and  do  not 
know  the  meaning;  or,  as  Eichter  says,  tells 
us  of  things  we  have  not  seen  and  shall  not 
see;”  (^)  and  though,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  the  causes  of  its  perennial  and  never- 
failing  power  over  us  lie  deep  down  in  the 
physiological  nature  of  our  nervous  system, 
we  cannot  but  admit,  that  any  explanation  of 
its  marvellous  effects  must  ever  fall  short  of 
its  own  wondrous  eloquence, — for: 

“ Your  music’s  power  your  music  must  disclose. 

And  what  light  is,  ’tis  only  light  that  shows.” 

(1)  Spencer,  Essay  on  “ The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music.” 


